Specialities of Portugal

their shoulders. There are fish from the Atlantic, sardines taken
by the fishermen of Nazaret, and the eternal codfish, bacalhau,
of all Portugal Great piles of bread and pastry load the trestles;
but, more especially, there are the little cakes and sweets that no
other country has in such plenty, each town or district having its
speciality. Many, if not most of these, had we time to study the
history of Portugal in the eighteenth century, wTere the invention
and manufacture of the nuns. They are, in particular, the doces de
ovos, sweets made with eggs: the ovos moles, especial to Aveiro,
and packed in little wooden barrels: toucinho do ceu, trouxas and
kmpreias de ovos from Portalegre and Caldas da Rainha; fios de
ovos, aletria from Abrantes: doces de amendoa, doce podre of
Evora, morgado and dom rodrigo of Algarve: tijelinhas of Santo
Tirso: pasteis de nata, sweet cakes of Tentugal: paes de 16, ginger-
breads of Fafe, Ovar, Figuiero, Alfeizerao: cavacas of Caldas,
Felguieras, Resende: the morcela of Arouca: marzipan of Porta-
legre: arrufadas of Coimbra: fig or almond cakes of Freixo de
Espada or Moncorvo: and how many more! For this, remember,
is a feminine feast. It is not the banquet of Batalha or Alcobaga,
as we might read of that in Beckford. This is a sweet tooth feast-
ing; and they drink, not wine, but chocolate. Or draughts of lime
or orange, orgeat or pomegranate with pounded barley. And
sweet ices in great plenty.

But it is the sight, more than the feasting, that is peculiar and
strange. For who has seen a fete champetre, but only of white
nuns? They are like doves or seagulls descended on the land. And
there must be a reason for it. A glut of beech nuts; or an Atlantic
storm. It is the same spot that they come to every summer, their
open air refectory. To their midday meal, and they will have
another in the evening, the lyric or idyllic noon succeeds. There
is no siesta. No nun could sleep on such a day as this. They sit at
the pinetree's foot, on the scented needles, touching the hot sand
with their fingers. A warm breath, hot with resin, glaucous, drop-
ping with the perfumed sap or gum, plays in the sighing, but now
silent, boughs. It is as scented as the East, more warmly perfumed,
more ambrosial, because the whole pinewood is a sleeping animal.
The pine needles are its coat, its slumbrous fur, and then sud-
denly, in the midday stillness, it breathes out health and life. It
sighs, in drops or tears of perfume, as though its breath were
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